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I. INTRODUCTION 



in recent yeara, mu^h liaa been said and written of the senior high Qchool 
graduates of the Los Angeles Unified School District, l?ut. not a great deal was '\ 
known about them. To bridge this gap of knowledge,- the Reseeorch and Evaluation 
. Branch has been conducting, over the- past two years, a rather intensive study 
af the District's 1973 gradyatifig class. 

This study of the Jl973 graduates has resulted in two prior reports: 
(1) Plans of the 1973 graduates ,* which was an analysis of the educational and 
career plans of the graduates twcj weeks before graduation, and (2) Follow^^uu , 
Study of the Los Angelas City 1973 High School Graduates , vrhich had two pur- 
poses^(a}'to examine^ the status of the graduates one year after high school 
gradimtion, and (b) to, elicit the opinions of the graduates concerning their 
high school education. 

1 

The present survepr is the thir^ and final phase of the examination of th^ 
1973 class, tn this stuchTi the secondlary school records of the graduates wefe 
J»xamined in relation t|o vbe graduates* sex, the socioeconomic backgroimd^f the 
school of graduation^ 'and the post«*high school experiences of the gpa^ates. 



II. PROCEDURES 
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Nearly all* the data in this study were de^ilred from, the secondary school 
9umulative records of the graduates. The cumulative records were made available 
as a result of a different study sponsored by the California State Legislature. 
To a small degree, the sample ^required by the State restricted the select jion of ^ 
graduates in the District's study; however, both the State and the District 
were primartly interested in obtaining a representative sample of the 1973 
graduates. 'V 

' ' ■ ^ V ' ^ ^ 

Sampling Procedu!ires • . • 

In all, the cumulative records of 900 graduates were made available, 300 
from schoqlid located in upper socioeconomic areas, 300 from schools located in 
middle Bt>cioeconomic areas, and 300 from schools located in lower socioeconomic 
are^fl^ In an ideal study, the socioeconomic background of students should be 
jtetermiiipd individually, but pertain legal restrictions placed on cumulative 
record data made this procedure unfeasible ;^ence, it was necessary to use the 
i|ocation of the school as the basis for the socioeconomic background of the 
^students. 

Senior high schools in: the Los Angeles Unified District normally liave 
considerable overlap when analyzed by socioeconomi'c "background, and to reducte * 
the*^ amount of overlap, the ^9 regular senior high schools were placed in ranlc 

^Research and Evaluation Branch, Los Angeles Unified School District. 
Plans of the 1^73 Graduates . (Report No. 333) 

♦♦Research and Evaluation Branch, Los Angeles Unified^ School District. 

Follow'^up Study of Los Angeles City 1973 High School Graduates . (Report No. 3^6) 

- 1 - 
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order according to ^he average family iiieome of the attendance areaa, and the 
graduates in this study were selected from five .top income schoo^, six middle 
income schools, and eight schools wltli the lowest income. The difference in * 
the number of schools selected from each group was necessitated by the fapt that 
the high and raiddls income schools had more graduates per school than did the 
schools in the lower socioeconomic areas* " / ' 

The fact that oxay 19 schools were used in the study made it possible to 
make certain that the students ditl indeed come from high, middle, and low 
income areas. Overlap was kept to a minimum by having a large group of schools 
separating the high from the middle income schools and a large group of t^chools 
separating the middle firom the low income schools. 

J Once the schools were selected, the 300 graduates from^each socioeconcMBic 
gro^p were t^en selected in a randc«n fashion with one proviso, that they had 
responded to the follow-up questionnaire sent to them in May, 197k. This wgis 
necessary so that the information from the cumulative records could be analyzed 
according to the post-high school experiences^ of the graduates. The analysis 
by post-high school experiences was based on tour categories: four-year col- 
lege students, community college students, the employed* and all other graduates* 
v/This last .category included military personnel, homemakers, and graduat^p who 
were ill or traveling. 

Comparison of Post-High School Experiences of 900 Graduates in Study 
SMiple and >^>228 Graduates in Follow-up Sample of 1975 Graduates (Table iX 

Table 1 indicates that there was very little difference in the post-high 
school experiences of the selected sample of 900 as compared with the ^,228 
graduates who retumed follow-up questionnaires in May, 197^. ' The difference 
^ in the two distributions was not statistically significant'. 

Comparison^ of Racial and Ethnic' Background of 900 Graduates ifa Study 
Sample and ^,228 Graduates in Follow*-atp Sample of 1975 Graduates (Table 2) 

Another method of testing the representativeness/of the sample was to 
compare its racial and ethnic background against the original sample of gradu- 
ates who returned the questionnaire in May, 197^. Table 2 reveals some 
apparent differences in that there appears to be an excess of Black and Sf/anish 
Surname graduates in the sample group and an insufficiency of- White graduates. 

Some 6t this difference in minority percentages between the sample of 900 
and the larger follow-up group relates to the method of choosing equal numbers 
from upperr middle, and lower sooioeconomic groups. Thib method resulted in 
some small over-selection of .minority students. However, the overall differ- 
ences in racial and ethnic groupings, as measured by chi square, was not 
significant. 

Comparison of the Scholastic Capacity and Achievement Levels of 900 
Graduates in Study Sample and the Entire 1975 Graduating .Class 

As will be shown in the sections dealing with scholastic capacity and 
achievement, the sample of 900 graduates closely approximated the level of the 
entire I975 graduating class in scholastic capacityr reading achievement, and 
mathematics achievement. 



TABLE 1/ / 

COMPASISON OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL m>£RIENCES OF 900 GRADUATES 
IN STDDY SAMPLE AND i*, 228 GRADUATES INIfOLLOW-OP 
SAMPLE OF 1973 GRADUATES ' ' - 



• 




Study 1 Follow-up 
Sample | Sample 
of of 
Graduates Graduates 




Number 


^ . '♦,228 






% ^ ■ 


Four-year College Studenta 
Community College Students 
Eknployed 

• 

£l7otal 


33 1 32 
30 1 30 

2k ' 1 . 26 
•13 1 , 12 

100 100 


'Includes military personnel, homemakers , and graduates 
whq were ill or traveling 

/ • . 

X TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF RACIAL AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF 900 GRADUATES 
IN STUDY SAMPLE AND 4,228 GRADUATES IN POLL0W-*UP 
SAMPLE OF 1973 GRADUATES 


•■ . 1 




study Follow-up 
Sample Sample 
of of 
Gradtiates Graduates 


Number 


900 i*^228 








Spanish Sumamed American • • 
White, ^Except Spanish Surname 
Other* . . . 

Total 


\ 9 
2k 17 

18 li* 

^7 : 53 

2 7 

100 100 



^Includes undesignated ethnics 
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Analysis of the Data of the Study Sample 



III. FINDINGS 

} 



Profile of a Graduate 



eW. ,ach Of the »«,ia«s Usted and^S p^'eS Se^: Selol 
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♦Research and Evaluation Bran9h, Los Angeles Unified School District 
Study Of Senior Hi^h School Ab^.n^.^ Hnd School ^^port No. 3^3) 

**JI;!S,'irr'°* Evaluation Branch, Los Angeles Unified School District 
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THE TYPICAL ORNATE OF LOS ANGELES SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS - - 



% - Was 17 years and .11 months of age. 



Had a senior liigh school grade^point avenge of- 2.71 (B-)i 




^ - - Had an intelligence ^quotient of 98.1. 



Had a reading score oh a standaordized test that Jplaced the 
graduate at the ^5th percentile on national norms. 



Had a mathematics dcore on.a standalrdized test. that placed 
the graduate at the Mfth percentile on national norms. 



- - Had a percent chance of completing an academic course 
of study. ■ * ^ ^ 



- Had a 78 percent chajice of entering the Los Angeles Unified 
School District duri^ng his elementaiy school yeard (grades 
one through six) . ' * ' v . 



- Had an 89 percent 'chance of spending his entiije senior high 
school career in one school. 



Had a 63 percerit chance of being enrolled in a four-year 
or a community college one year after graduation. 



10 ' 



Age (Table 3) 

Table 3 analyzes the age diatribution of the gfaduatea by aex, aocioeeo- 
nofflic level, and their poat-high school experiencea. The median axe of all 
graduates was 1? years, 10.9 months. k« «j.x 

« . typical male graduate was one. month older than his female colmtexWt 
Graduates of high schools located in upppi: and middle socioeconomic alreas i 
tended to be somewhat ypunger than those from lower socioeconomic areas. The 
«e(^an age of graduates enrolled in four-year colleges one year after gradua- 
tion was younger than those enrolled in community colleges, those employed, 
and those in other categories, I 

1968 graduates was approximately one month older than 
that of the 1973 graduate* (l6 years, 0.^ months),* 



/ 
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TABLE 3 
AGE 



Number* 



Age in Yeai:s and Months 



All' 
Graduates 



897 



Men 



Women 



Mf6 



451 



Socioeconomic Background 
of School of Graduation 

Upper Middle Lower 



299 



299 299 



16- 11 or 

17- OQ - - 
17-03 - ■ 
I7-O6 - ■ 

17- 09 - ■ 

18- 00 - ■ 

18-03 - ■ 
18-06 - • 

18- 09 - ■ 

19- 00 or 



Less • 
17-02 
• 17-05 
. 17-08 
. 17-11 
. 18-02 

. 18-05 
. 18-08 
. 18-11 
More 



Total 



1.6 
3.6 
9.8 
20.8 

22.7 
18.8 

13.0 
5.6 
2.3 
1.8 

100.0 




1.6 
3.1 
8.7 
18.1 
23.5 
19.3 
lif.6 

3.1 
2.6 



100.0 loo.o 



10.0 
23.'f 

5.7 

0.9 



2.0 
3A 
8.7 

18.7 
l'f.7 
5.0 
1.7 
1.3 



1.3 
2.7 
10.7 
16.0 
22.4 
21.1 

12.7 
6.0 
k.O 
3.1 



100.0 100.0 100.0 



Mediem Age 



17-10.9 



17-11. 17-10.'f 



17-10.3 17-10.8 17-11.6 



Number* 



Post-High School Experience 



4-Tear Community 
College College 



Employed Other 



297 



272 



210 



118 



Age in Years and Months 


35 


% 






16-11 or Less 


2.3 


0.8 


.1.4 


1.8 


17-00 - - 17-02 .... 


4.0 


3.7 


2.4 


4.2 


17-03 - - 17-05 .... 


12.5 


6.2 


11.4 


8.4 


17-06 - - 17-08 .... • 


20.0 


21.3 


22.4 


19.5 


17-09 - - 17-11 ^ . . . 


26.6 


21.7 


18.6 


.22.9 


18-00 - - 18-03 . . .• . 


18.9 


19.5 


17.1 


19.5 • 


18-03 " - 18-05 .... 


10.1 


15.4, 


12.9 


15.2 


18-06 - - 18-08 .... 


k.O 


6.6 


7.6 


' 3.4 


18-09 - - 18-11 .... 


1.0 


2.6. 


2.8 


4.2 


19-00 or More .... 


0.6 


2,2 


3.4 


0.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 - 


100.0 


100.0 


Median Age . . f . . . 


17-10.3 


17-11.5 


17-11.0 


17-11.1 



•Data available for 99.75^ 
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TABLE k 
GRASEPPOi^ AVERAGE 



Number* . 



Gyade-Point 
Average 



Equivalenjt 
Grade 



3.80 
3.50 
»3.20 
2.80 
2.50 
2.20 
1.8b 
1.50 
1.20- 
0.80 



k.QO 
3.79 
3M 

3.19 
2.79 

ZA9 
2.19 
1.79 
iM 
1.19 



A . 
A- 

' B+ . 

B- 

C+ . 
C 

C- 
D+ 
D 

Total 



Median G.. P. A. 
Eqtj,ivs^lent Grade 



. All 
Graduate? 



90b 



3.6 
8.8 
13.^* 
19.6 
l'f.8 
.18.1 
Ik.k 

3.9 
2.k 

1:0 

100.0 



2.71 



Men ' Women 



¥f7 



^^53, 



3.8' 
8.1 
12.3 
17.2 
15.2 
18.3 
16,6 
k.7 
2.7 
1.1 



3.3 
9.5 
l'f.6 
21.8 
l'f.3 
17.9 
12.'f 

3.1 

o\9 



100.0 ^ 100.0 



2,62^ 



2^78 



Sobiiseconomic Backgroimd. 
of School 6f ^ Graduation 

Upper ' Middle Lower 



300 



300 



300 



3.3 
11.3 
17. 
23.0 
16. If 
lif.3 

9.0 

n 

0.3 
100.0 



5..3 

11.0 

19.^ 
13.3 
l8.'f 
12^.3 
3.0 

2.7 
0.3 



a.o 

8.7 
16,3 

14.7 
21.7 
22.0 
5.0 
3.3 
2.3 



100.0 100.0 



.3.11 

B 



2.79 
B- 



2.44 



Number* 



Grade-Point 
Average 



Equivalent 
Grade 



3.80 
3.50 
3.20 
2.80 
2.50 
2.20 
1.80 
1.50 
1.20 
0.80 



4.00 
3.79 
3.49 
3.19 
2.79 
2.49 
2.19 
1.79 
1.49 
1.19 



A 
A- 

B+- \ 
B 

B- 

C+ 
C 

C- 
D+ 
D 

Total 



Medi^ G. P. A. 
Equivalent Grade 



Post-High School Experience 



4-Year 
College 



Community 
College 



Employed Other 



297 



274 



211 



118. 



% 



9.1 
21.2 
26.6 

22.5 
9.4 
6.1 
4.4 
0.7 
0.0 
0.0 



0.7 
2.9 
7.3 
20i8 
20,1 
21.2 
19.7 
4.8 
. 1.8 
0.7 



100.0 ' 100.0 

J: 



I.O 
2.8 

9.5 

17.0 

14.7 
25.6 

17.5 
6.6 

'^.^ 
1.0 

100.0 



0.8 
1.7 
1.7 
13.6 
16.1 
28.0 
22.6 

5.1 
6.8 
4.2 

100.0 



3.28 

B+ 



2.53 
B- 



2.48 
C+ 



2.33 
0+ 



♦Data available for 100.036 
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. Grade^PoinFAyeraje (Tables ^, 3% and 6) 

Aa; ishowh in Table the typical graduate had a median grade-point average 
2m7x% which is equivalent of a grade of B-*« Female .^^duat^s had a slightly 
higher GPA than^did the male gradiiates, but the difference ii^'the two distribu-r 
tions was not statistically significant. Graduates from schools in the upper 
socioeconomic areas had higher GPA's than those from middif^ socioeconomic *areas, 

and the latter had higher 'GPA* s than the student from lower socioeconomic areas. 

» - , - . •% . 

As<» would be expected^ students continuing their education in four-year 
college^ had CPA's that .far exceeded the graduates going to community colleg^f 
those employed, and those in the "Other" status. The latter category includes 
those in military servlde, those ill or traveling, and hbmemakers. 

Table 3 compares the senior high school CPA's with those obtained in 
junior high school. There was no significant difference between the grade 
obtained at the two levels for all the graduates in the start of the study, nor 
was there any significant dift'erence for a!^ of the three socioeconomic groups. 
This finding would tend to dispute the common contention that one secondaz^y 

school level tends to be more 'demanding of students, than the other. 

"\ ■ . 

The relationships between the grades obtained in junior high school and 
senior high school were strong but wer^ low enough to show some inconsistency 
ill the school marks that pupils received at the two levels. ^ Correlations 
between grades obtained at thjs twa levels range from .65 to .76, with an over- 
all correlation of .72 for all graduates. 



TABLE 5 

„ COMPARISON OF JUNIOR HICH SCHOOL AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

GRADE-POINT AVERAGES / ' ^ 



Socioeconomic 
Background of School 
of Graduation 


Number* 


Junior 
High 

School 
Mean 

G.P.A. 


Senior 
High • 

Sehool 
Mean 

G.P.A. 


Correlation 


Significance 
of. 
Difference 




299 
295 
290 


2.82 
2.56 


• 2.8if ' 
2.80 
2.50 


.75 
. .76 
.65 


None 
None 
None . 


All Graduates • . . 


88if 


2.68 


2f69 . 


.72 


None " ( 



♦Data available for 98.2515 . , 

' ' ' ' li ' 

.. . ' * i , 

O -9- y 



Furth^er analysis of the GPA^s of the graduates was made by dividing the ' 
total group into, thosi? ^With a B average, or better, and those with less than a 
B average.^ Table 6 shows that of those with ar B average in the upper aocioeco- 
nomic group, 80 percent enrolled in four-year colleges as com^red with 56 
. percent of the middle socioeconomic group and* 60 percent of the lower socioeco- 
nomic group. ifr ' ^ 

Table 6 indicates the tendency of graduates from the middle socioeconomic 
group to elect to go to a community college* Of those with a B average, ^4 
pex^cent' of the middle group were attending community colleges one year after 
graduation, as compared with 11 percent of the higher socioeconomic group and 
13 percent of the lower socioeconomic groi^p. 

The principal factor that.r^uced the chance qf gradufi^tes of schools in 
the lower socioeconomic areas entering a four-year college is the fact that they 
had relatively paor senior high school grades. Only 63 of the sample of 300 
(21 percent") tod a B average or better, whereas, ^t'he percentages in this 
Category was ^3 percent for the upper socioeconomic group and kl percent for 
the middle socioeconomic group. 

. study of the 1973 school' leavers revealed^that these students had a 

GPrfof only 1.1^ (D+) at the time they left school, or were absent for a long 
period of time.* The difference betweeri the l.l'f CPA of the school leavere and • 
that of the graduates, at 2.71 1 gives one of the principal explanations of why 
the former group left school. % 

The study of 1968 graduates revealed that the typical graduate'^at that 
time had a GPA of 2.37 <C+).** The higher GEPA for the 1973 graduates may be 
an indication that senior high school teachers feire tending to grade "easier" 
than in the past. 

Intelligence Quotient (Table 7 and 8) 

The median IQ for all graduates in the^study was 98.1-. In October, 1972, 
the entire twelfth-grade class was tested for IQ,- and the class had a median 
of 96.*** The .fact that these two median IQ*s approximate each dther tends to 
substantiate the fact that the sample was tmily a representative group of the 
gradyating class. The slightly smaller IQ of the entire class can be e:q>lained 
by the fact that there was some attrition in the class from Octob^f^ to June, 
and the school leavers during that period of time were probably made up for 
the most part of students from the low end of the IQ scale^ 



♦Report No. 3^3 

♦♦Report No. 306 ' • . * ^ 

♦♦♦Research and Evaluation Branch, Loa Angeles Unified School District, 

Summary Report, Mandatoi^ gtate Jesting Program, Fall, 1972 . (Report No. 328) 
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TABLE.6 

RELATIONSHIP OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
TO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADE-POINT AVERAGE 



/6HADUAXES WITH ^ , 
B AVERAGE OR BETTER ^ 




Socioeconomic Background 
of School of Graduation 










Upper 


Middle 


Lower 


Total 




Number* 


128 


123 


63 


314 










% 


?5 




Four-year College • • • 
Community College • • • 
Eknployed or Other • . 


• 
• 


• 79.7 
10.9 
9.^ 


56.1 
23.6 

20.3 


60.3 
12.7 * 
27.0 


. 66.6 
16.2 
17.2 




Total 


lOO.O 


100.0 

r - 


100.0 


100.0 


GRADUATES WITH 
LESS THAN B AVERAGE 

r 




Socioeconomic Background 
of School of Graduation 




• 






Upper 


Middle 


Lower 


Total 




Nuinber* 


172 


177 


237 


586 








- 5^ 


' % 


% 


% 


Fcrur^year College • • • 
Community College • • • 
Boqployed, or Other • • • 


• 
• 
• 


28.5 
^5.9 
25.6 


10.2 
to.7 
49.1 


10.1 

30.0 
59.9 


15.5 
37.9 ' 
46.6 




Total . 


100.0 


100.0 


J.00.0 


160.0 



*Data available for 100.095 



V 
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TABLE 7 
INTKT.T.TGENCB QUOTIENT 



Number* 



All 
Graduates 



887* 



Men 



Women 



438 Mf9 



'35 



Socioeconomic Background 
of School of Qraduatibn 



Upper Middle Lower 



298 . 298 



291 



p.30 or Higher 
fl20 - 129 
fllO ^ 119 

100 - 109 

90-99 
80-89 
70 - 79 
69 or Less 



Total 



4.1 
9.2 
15.9 
17.6 
22.2 
16.9 
11.4 
2.7 

100.0 



10^9 
16.9 
19.9 
.19.4 
14.8 
10.1 

2.5 



2.7 
7.6 
I4r9 
15.4 
24.9 
18,9 
12.7 
-2.9 



9.V 
14.1 

25.9 
22.8 
18.1 
6.7 
2.4 

0.3. 



2.0 
11.0 

17.1 
20.2 
26.2 - 
14.4 

8.4 

Oj7 



9.3 
2.4 

4.5 
9.7 
22.3 
29*9 
23.7 
~ 7.2 



100.0 100.0 



: 100*0 ibOiO 100.0 



Median I. Q. 



98.1 



101.0 96.2 



109.3 99.7 85.4 



Number* 



13$0 or Higher . ^ . 
120-129 .... 
110 - 119 .... 

100-109 . . : . 

90-99 . . . . 

80 -89 . . . 

70-79 .... 

69 or' Leas .... 

Total 

Median I. Q. ... 



Post-High School Expezdence 



4-year Community 

College College ' Employed Other 



297: 



,272 



210 



118 



% 



11.2 
20.3 
26.1 
14.5 
17.0 

8.5 
1.7 
0.7 

100.0 



0.7 
3.7 
11.5 
25.5 

'25.0 

17.7 
14.0 
1.9 

100.0 



0.5 
5.8. 
13.1 
14.1 

21.9 
22.3 
19.4 
. 2.9 

100.0 



0.0 
0.0 

5.2 
13.0 

29.5 
. 27.0 

15.7 , 

100.0 



112.1 



,96.4 



92.0 



88.3 



*D&ta available for '98.6SIS 
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The median IQ of the^ graduates in this study fitted into expected patterns 
in most respects. Graduates from, the upper stnd^ middle socioeconomic areas had 
higher IQ's than those from the lower .socioeconomic areas, and four-year college 
students had substantially higher -IQ's than those who went to community college 
or those who did not go to college. . 

However, the difference of fiv*IQ points in favor of the male graduatiss 
over the female graduates was somewhat unexpected. It may be explained to some 
degree by the fact ^ that the male students tend to drop, out of senior high school 
in slightly greater numbers than do female students. Since dropouts tend to 
coma from the lower end of the IQ scale , their loss would have the e'f f ect of 
increasing the IQ median of the remaining male students to a greater extent than 
it would for the remedning female students. 

The IQ»s of graduates obtained at the seventh-grade level were compare2t 
%dth those obtained at the twelfth-grade level (see Table 8), and there ap- 
peared to be a substantial and significant drop of approximately five IQ points 
trom the seventh to the twelfth grade from approximately 106 to 101. The \ipper 
socioeconomic groiQ> lost approximately three points, the middle group deven 
points, and the lower group ten points. All these losses were statistically ^ i 
significant.' \ . * 

Part of the esgplanation for this 'drop in IQ from seveixth to tw^elfth grade W 
may be a result of the fact that the graduates were tested on iwo different 
.tests (the Califoiixia Test of Mental Maturity at the severith grade and the • 
Lorge-Thomdike at the twelfth grade). There is also some evidence to indicate 
that at least some jof the loss was due to lack of cooperation in the testing ^ 
process at the twelfth-grade level. One source of this evidence fs that the 
correlations between the, testings of the same pupils were abnormally below what 
woiad be e3q>ected for a test-retest situation on IQ tests. For example, the 
.61 correlation between the. two testings of the lower socioeconomic group 
Simply does not fit into any IQ test-retest pattern that is available in the 



TABLE 8 

CX)MPAHISq» OF SEVENTH- ^AND TWELJTH-GRADE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 



Socioeconomic 
Backgroimd of Sch6ol 

of Graduation 

— .. .. « 


Kumb,er* 


Seventh- 
Grade 
Mean 
Score 


Twelftih- 
Grade 
Mean 
Score 


Cozrelation 


Significance 
of 

Difference 




237 
175 


ui.96 
109.37 
96.53 


108.58 
101.72 
86^84 


.72 
.70 
.61 


pi:.05 
P<:.oi 

p<.01 


'All Graduates ... 


^ 657 


105.93 


100.Q6 


.76 


4 

p«c.oi 



♦Data available for 73.0SI5 



g»nit)r High School Headin g Scorea (Tablea 9 and 10) 
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TABLE 9 ' 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL READING SCORES 



Number* 



Stanine Percentile 



All 
Graduatea 



892 



Men Women 



Mfl 



k5i 



Socioeconomic Background 
of School of Graduation 

Upper Middle Lower 



297 



300 



295 



% 



% 



9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

3 
2 
1 



97-99 
90-96 
78 - 89 
61-77 
- 60 
2^ - ^ 
12 - 23 
5 - 11 
. 1 - if 

Total 



3.0 
9.3 
7.5 
l*f.8 
19.8 
15.6 
9.1 

6.5' 
100.0 



^.5 
9.3 
9.1 
17.2 
19.1, 
15.2 
8.2 
11»3 
6.1 



1.5 
9.3 
6.0 
•12.4 
20.6 
16.0 

10.0 
17.3 
6.9 



5.7 
17.2 
13.5 
19.9 
22.5 
l6.8 
3.0 
5.4 
2.0 



3.0 
10.0 

6.7 
20.0 
23.0 

I6u0 
5.7. 

12v3 
3.3 



0.4 
0.7 
2.4 
4.'4 

13.9 
20.0 
18.6 
25.4 
14.2 



100.0 100.0 



100.0 100.0 ioo,o 



Median Percentile 



44.9 



50.1 40.3 



65.9. 51.5 15.3 



Number* 



Stanine 



Percentile 



, Post-Mgh STchool Experience 

■' • ■ . 

4-Year Community 

College College .Bnployed Other 



295 



274 



206 



117 

J 



5« f 



9 
8 
7 
6 

5 
4 

3 
2 

1 



97-99 
90-96 
78 - 89 
61-77 
41-60 
24 - 40 
12 - 23 
5-11 
1-4 

Total 



8.5 


0.4 * 


0.0 


21.0 


5.5 ' 


2,9 


14.2 


4.7 


4.9 


18.6 


15.7 


14.1 


15.6 


25.5 


20.9 


9.5 


16.8 


19.4 


4.1 


)■ 9.5 


13.6 


7.1 


15.3 


16.0 


1.4 


6.6 


8.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


71.7 


41.9 


34.2 



— t 
0.9 

0.0 

1.7 

4.3 
15.4 
21.4 
12.8 
27i3 
16.2 

100.0 



Median Percentile 



17i6 



•Data available, for 99.UIS 
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' Both seventh and twelfth-grade reading scores were available fnr- «r,T,^«^ 
^ °' graduates. . For fll the g^SuaJlf i^S^^^reS^ 

f rrVo?!""^ ^ aignificant iosa in the mean scores from the 59?h ner^^ffs 

Significant losses were also -shorbJ\he ^Ler 1 
socioeconomic and the middle socioeconomic groups, but the loss -of ^lll ' ^ 

percentile points, by the lower socioeconomi? grL^ Z not s'^Sistic^JIy signii 

fronr ia^Joi^'fhf^' ^""^ °°"elations were surprisingly low. ramging 

„M.?n.r \ .-ii " «=Pe<!iaHy true in the case where, the scores were 
l^b?t»w '"°,?^«<"^t --'sfi^g tests, es wsa the case in this e"^ 
Publishers usually try to equate their 10 tests with other teat. It ill 

measurn v»n+ +Vi-! o , . ^ ^xi,ii oiner -cgsts oi the same 

measure, but thas is seldom done for achievement teats. 

One factor that probably had some effect in the decline 6f ■ readino- «rn^— 
(aa measured in percentiles) is the fact that the norming popuLuoSi of tSe 
seventh grade i^ less selective than^t is at the twelfth Sade k^v, -Jf 
ally and lo<^, approximately one in five of tL HventhSrad; t,!^ns"wr" 
dropped out of school by the beginning of the twelf^rSadef T^ese i««i?r 
usually low achievers, and this loss of low achieJer^ fel to^^grarii^l^t"- 
grade norms, since they are based on a more selective school population! 

This change in selectivity would not operate for intelli^rence Quotients 
since standardized pencil and paper IQ tests are equated with^ndiviSuIiized/ 
fwf • ^ Stanford-Binet or the wfsc. The noms of tS latter 

two individualized tests are based on the total population of ™rt^n aL 
groups, whether in yhool or out. certain age 

'^^^ the difference in grade norms taken into consideration, there 
stuSenL T relatively poir performance of the twelftS-grlde 

students may have been in part the result of lack of cooperation in the test- 
ing process. O^ere were a' number of students who lost frofl, four to five 
iTl^t I" ?^ achievement between the seventh and twelftJ!grade Jestinga 

^puiaUonr ^« Bome minor changes iVthe n^Sg' 

compa^^d wS^theM^f graduates were reading at the 56th percentile as 
compared with the 45th percentile for the 1973 graduates.* However, this 
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diffarCnce may be more apparent than real. Moat of the 1968 graduatea were 
tested at the tenth grade on the Testa of Aceidemic Progreaa^ Thus the 1968 
graduates had two factors favoring them that were not the case for the 1973 
graduates: (l) tenth-grade norms are somewhat less selective than twelfth- 
grade norms 9 and (2) tenth-grade students may be expected to cooperate in a 
testing situation to a greater extent than twelfth-grade students. 

The comparable group of 1973 school leavers we^re reading atj;he I5th per- 
centile at the time they left school.* . 



TABLE 10 

COMPARISON OF SEVENTH- AND TWELFTH-GBADE READING SCORES 



Socioeconomic 
Backgroimd ^f School 
of Graduation 


' Klumber"'" 


' 

Seventh- 
Grade 
Mean ^ 
Score 


Twelfth- 
Grade 
Mean ^ 
Score 


Correlation 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


^Middle 


232 
231 
165 


76.3Sl5ile 
67.035ile 
2k.7%±le 


69.^Sl5ile 
20.99^Po 


^70 
.58 


p <:.oi 
p <.«oi 

None 


All Gradtxates ... 


628 


59.2Sl^ile 


^9.15Sila 


.75 : 

... 1 


p <:«oi 



■■■Data available for-69.89S ' - ' 

^Serenth-grade data « Reading Corapreheneion Score of C.A.T. 
Twelfth-grAde data a Heading Score of I.T.E.D. Data were analyzed by raw 
Bcorefl, but means vtcfire conv|rted to percentiles for purposes of coiAparison. 
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TABLE 11 

SENIOR JgOH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS SCORES 



\ 



Stemin* 

9 
-8 

7. 
6 

5 
k 

3 
2 
1 



Kufflb«r* 

Percentile 

97-100 
90r96 
78-89 
61-77 

2WfO 
12-23 
5-11 



Total 
Median Percentile 



All 
Graduatea 



8.8 

5.8 
13.0 

9.6 
15.2° 
16.& 
17.6 

8.5 

lOO.O 
43.7 



Men 

13.2 
8.0 
15.5 
9.4 
12.8 
16.9 
14.4 
5.5 
4.3 

100.0 
54.5 



Wbnen 


j Upper 


448^ 


1 296 


■ % 


I ^ 


■ 4.5. 
3.8 

10.5 i 

9.8 
17.6 
16.3 
20.8 
11.4 

5.3 


1' "l5.9 
! 8.8 
20,6 . 
. -LO.e 
18.2 
9.8 
8.8 

it 


100.6 1 


100.0 


36.6 1 


71.2 



Socioeconomic Back^unc 
of School of Graduation 



Middle lower 



297 

% 

9.8 
7.1 
14.1 
11.1 
18.9 
14.8 
15.8 
5.7 
2.7 



293 
% 

0,7 

.4.1 
1.4 
8.5 

28.3 
18.1 

11.9 



100.0 10 0.0 
52.1 20;0 



1 



Stanine 



iNumber* 
Percentile 



Poat-Hi0, School Experience 
4-Iear Coinmunity 

College College Etoployed Other 




Total 

Median Percentile 
•Data available for $8.^*96 



23 
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Senior High School Mathematics Soorea (Tables 11 and 12) 



Aa shown in Table 1]L, the graduates were performing at approximately the 
Mfth percentile* in mathematics as baised on national norms. The twelfth-grade, 
class as a whole had a mathematics percentile , of 'fl in October of 1972.* This 
small difference cotUd be explained by the loss of aome^lower-achieTing stu- 
dents djiring the ^school year from October to June. , s ' 

The pattern of mathematics achievement was much the same aa that for 
reading. Male graduates did better than female gradxxates, the( uppex^ socioeco- 
nomic group did better than did the middle or lower socioeconomic groups, and 
the four-year college students did substantially better than, did the. community 
college students or the non-students. The differential between* four-year 
college students and the other groups was greater for mathematics than it was 
for reading (see also Table 9). 

It was possible to compare the seventh and twelfth-grade mathematics scores 
for 70 percent of the students in the sample, and there was a significant loss 
in mathematics for the entire group during their' secondary school years (see 
Table 12). However, no single socioeconomic group showed a significant loss. 

The fact that the lower socioeconomic group had no significant loss in 
either reading or mathematics achievement from the seventh to the twelfth 
grade, but did show a substantial loss in IQ, may be an indication of their 
differing attitudes toward the twp types of tests. In recent yeai^s, IQ or 



TABLE 12 

COIPARISrai OF SEVENTH- AND TWELFTH-GRADE MATHEMATICS SCORES 



Socioeconomio 
Background of School 
of Graduation 


Number''" 


Seventh-. 
Grade 
Mean p 
Score 


Twelfth- 
Grade 
Mean ^ 
Score 


Correlation 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


Upper 


236 


75.5S>5ile 


72.15lSile 


.73 


None 


Middle 


232 




60.19$ile 


.77 


None 


Lower 


163 


2DMle 


2k.296ile 


.67 


None 


All Graduates 


631 


55.15l«ile 


ifS.TSlSile 


.79 


P <.05 



."^Data availabDje for 70.136 



Seventh-jfrade data a Arit^etic Reasoning Score of C.A.T. 
Twelfth-grade data a Mathematics Score on I.T.B.D. Data were analyzed by 
raw scores, but means were converted to peircentiles for purposes of ^ 
comparison. 
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' crm«*on Sfw ^Jw"^ ^w'°rf increasing criticism fitom educational 

Snt JeiJa, ; ^° euch drop was noticeable for achieve- 

A« A J968 sainple of graduateo had a mathemitico score on the Testa of 

tiv. ana th. :fuaS"w"^i tVt: 'c^.^'^.^r' '^•^'^^^ "i-.. 

Ho Bath.matlc.1 .corw were recortea for the aanple of 15?5 aohool leaTers. 
Senior Hi gh School Courae of Study (Table 1^1 ■ • . (. 

were assigned on the basis of the courses completed sat?sfac?oxlly! ^• 

'm^nf.^M"^^lf''J^^°'' the Ui|iversity.of California. sub je6t require- ' 

' "llll^Z -uSecIs^ L:?Sh ^"'"^ nine through twelve that inclS tje • 
a °' three year*; algebra, on<s year; geometry, one veai^ 

11 iS^|;Jr: years; a laboratory science of pL yJa? at euier ^ad^* . 

vear^^ ifd f^ lt Sin*°'^*;°''' P^'* ^'^^'^^ States •Qovemment, one-hSf " 

f«r;„^lJ^ so-called "f" requirement, which consists of one of the following 
veLVi^ ^^^"^ ?^ college preparatoiTmathematics, or (b) ah adStS* 

llnL^L l^hoj^tory scienci,, or (c) an additional year of the^rftfrSS 
language, or (d) two years of a different forei'gn language. Thrfact tSfa 
student met. the subject requirement^ did not nefessari^ ^e him SUwe for 
admission^ to -one of the University's campuses. Certain Vade point a^raLf 
•fid/or college board scores have also to be attained. " averages 

of n-f?/^"***^ 13, an academic major that did not meet the Dniversitv 

^n«*?n°e»».f^otudent may have completed the academic subjects 
listed above, perhaps with poor or .average grades, and in the last year 8witeh«rf 
to another course pf study. In the present invesUgation, suchTsSdenri^ 
Jin \r^*'*^ academic sinde he had started and ^mpleted such a coSse Sd 
JS^s SLorr?/ ?i'!f""* °^ "^'^^y for a, Short perioS of time^ 

st^Sn^H ?S ^""'^ "^""^ *° *^ng academic bourses 

of study and the minimum count to those taking non-academic courses of stu^! 

-„ - Approxiinately if? percept of the 1973 graduates in the sample had completed 
«a academic, major and 5? percent a non^academic major. A grea?er p^portion 
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TABLE 13 

SmiOR ^IQH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 

■ -v 



Niimber* 



900 



Men Women 



Socioeconomic Background 
of School of Graduation 

»^ Upper . Middle Xower 



. k53 



300 



300 



300 



% 



. Academic 

Met U. G. Subject 

BequirementB . , . 37; 6 
Did Not Meet U. C. 

Subject Requirements 9.7 
Totca-Academic • (WO) 



Nonii-Academic 

Art or Music » . . . 
' Business Education. . 
Home Economics or « 

Medical Skills . . 
Industrial .Arts . . 
General ^on-Academic 
Tot«a-Non-Academic 

Total 



^2.5 ' 32.7 



10. if 

o 

■ k.l 
10.9 
22-9 
(52:7) 

100.0 



3.8 
2.0 

0.9 

21.0 
20.^ 



5.1 
18.7 

7.3 
0.9 
25.^ 

(57V¥) 



5'f.3 

10.7 
(51^0) 



if .6 
'f.7 

2.6 
6.7 
17.6 

(35I0) 



'39.7 ' 18.7 

0^) 



6.7 
11-3 

^.7 
8.3 
20.3 
(51.3) 



2.7 
15.3 

5.7 
17.7 

(723) 



100.0 100.0 



100.0 * 100.0 100.0 



Number* 



Post-High School Experience 



4- Year Coramunj^ty 
-College College 



Employed Other 



297 



27^* 



211 



118 



% 



% 



Academic 

Met U. C. Subject 

Requirements .... 
Did Not Meet U. C. 
Subject Requiriements 
Total-Academic 

Non-Academic 

Art or Mvisic 

Business Education . . 
Home Economics or Medical Skills 
Industrial Arts . . , 
General Non-Academic , 
Total-Non-Academio 

. • Total 



77.'f 

(^) 

2.7 
0.7 
1.0 

(13.5) 
100.0 



28.5 

10.6 
(39.1) 



6.2 

11.3. 
2.9 
12.8 
27.7 
(?oi9) 

100.0 



12.3 



(STS) 



5.7. 
15.2 

5.7 
20.8 

(Ife) 
100.0 



3.'f 
(12.7) 



5.9 
19.5 
12.7 
13.6 
35.6 
(873) 

100.0 



•Data available for K^.OJlS 



A 
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of men than women took an academic major / and the proportions of academic stu^ 
dents was closely related to the socioeconomic backgro^d of the school of 
graduation* , ^ 

A very substantial majority of four-year collegia students (8? percent) had 
coxnpleted an ac^ademic course of . study while in high schooL. ^1^6 was not the • 
ca^' for <Jommunity college students; 6l percent had taken'a ^non-academic major 
and 39 percent an academic major. ^ 

The proportion of "the 1968 graduates with academic courses of study » at 
h9 percent, was little different from that of the 1973 graduates, at h? percent 
0f the school leavers of 1973.$ only 11 percent wete taking academic courses df 
,study at the time of their 'leaving school, f* 

Grades Enrolled in Lbs Angeles Unified School' District (Table 14) 

Approximately 78 percent of the graduates had bee^;i enrolled in Los Ange|.es 
City Schools for thei^: entire secondary school career and had also graduated 
fx;pm a Los Angeles City elementary school. Fourteen percent had entered the 
L6s Angeles. Unified School District during thei:^ junior high schoo^ years and 
eight pei^nt during their senior higlt school years. Only four percent had 
spent less |ihfiui three years in the Di^^jict. 

The elementary cumulative records were not iiyailable for this study; - 
hence, it was hot possible to detexmine how much time had been spent by* the 
graduates in the elementary schools of the Districts It was possible, however* 
to determine if the student had graduated from a» District elementaiy school 
since this circumstance is recorded on the secondairy record. 

One somewhat suxyrising finding was that 82 percent of the lower socioeco^ 
no*ic group had graduatejti from a Los Angeles Unified School District elementary 
scliool as compared with 76 percent of the upper socioeconomic group and 77 
percent of the middle socioeconomic group. This finding would indicate that 
transiency in and out of the District is no greater in the inner city schools 
than in any other schools, and in fact may be even less so. 

Of the 1968 graduatesf^2 percent of the graduates had entered the Dis^ 
trict during their elementary school years, which was six percentage points 
less that of the 1973 graduates.* ^«his difference indicates some apparent loss 
in student mobility over the^ five-year period. Of the 1973 school leavers, 
approximately 65 percent had' entered the District .during their elementary 
school years.** 

r ^ ' ' "■ ' 
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TABLE Ih 

vGRADES ENROLLED IN LOS ANGELES 



UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTfilCT 







1 

All 
Graduates 






. Socioeconomid Background 
of School of Graduation 






\Men 


Women 


Upper 


Mid^e 


Lower 




Number* 


900; 


*w7 


453 


300 


3P0 , 


300 


Grades Enrolled ^ 




% 


% • 








Grades 7-12 and Graduate 
of L* A. Elementary Sch« 
Total-Entered Elem. 


> 

(7SL3) 


80.2 

(?o:2) 


76.|» 


76.0 

(75to)v 


76.7 
(75^7) 


82.3 
(52^3) 


Grades 7-12 
Grades 8-12 and 9-12 
Total-Entered J. H. S. 


8.1f 


6.8 

(ii3) 


0.2 
10.1 

( l5w3 ) 


6.3 

(lifo) 


7.3 

(I?fl) 


2.3 
8.4 
(10,7) 


Gradi^s 10-12 
Grades 11-12 and 12 | 
Total-Entered S. H. S. 

n 


3.7 


3.^ 


Cto) 


3.0' 


if.O 

(T7) 


4.0 

rl^o) 




Total 

• - ■ • 


100.0 


100.0 


100*0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Number* 



Grades Enrolled 



Post-High School Experieiice 

Employed Other 



/f-Year Community 
College College 



297 



27^ 



211 



118 



% 



Grades 7-12 and Graduate 
of L. A. Elementary School 

Total-Entered Elementary School 



Grades 7-12 ••••••••« 

Grades 8-12 and 9^12 • • . 
Total-Entered Junior H. S« 



Grades 10-12 • • • 
Grades 11-12 and 12 



Total-Entered Senior H. S. 
. Total 



80.1 

(Bo3) 


78.1 


7?.4 
(75.4) 


.79.7 
(79^) 


5.0 
7-1 

(12.1) 


5.4 

(1?^9) 


' 5.7 
(1^.2) 


> 5.1 
(i?fl) 


3.7 


2.6 
4.4 

Clio) 


4.3 
6.1 

(iCT) 


5.1 
0.8 

(^) 


100.0 


100.0 ^ 


100.0 


100.0 



•Data available for lOO.O^lS 
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Scmeaters in last School Attended (Table 

iheir^«J?«rKJi^*^i'* ^^^^ graduate had attended ' 

J ^"^'^^^ graduation for six or more eemealers, i,e., they 

• c^^d^r^d r senior high school. The r^ning,12 p^rcJnt mi^i be 

Tti""^ coniputing transiency or mobility results in a much lower : ^ 
feSJr «JSoT>?r-'^y 50 percent ^ual tra^iency fxW w^uted for 
SrSfiifJt?? r ^ • ^* IS reported in the District «s annual transi^cy study.* 

• St«rin!^f transxency rates are determined' by adding up all the students^' 
entering or leaving a school during the school year and this- ficur* is Med ii« * 
percentage of the average enrollment for the school year^ , u«ed as. » 

.no. 5^*5^!.??r*..'^®^*°**** that in this study there was very little differ-^ 
Zre^ if iie Ss?S"f.!*^' according to , their socioecSoiirj:c^Sd; 

II«hon?f n * regular transiency data» many of the senior hijh ^ 

o? ?S%cLo?« iVll areas have transi^ mtes three times^hat 

of the schools in the upper socioeconomic areas. From'the present atudr if 
may be concluded that^much of the in^d-out transiency S tJ?W sSlo"o. 
nomic schools is caused bjTstudents who stay in the school only temJorSiS^d 
seldom stay long . enough to graduate. onxy xemporanay and 

M..^, ^Jwi^^*^'"' relationship between the time in oie sfenior ~^ 

S^S^r^Jn? of Ji,*^? Dost-high school experiences of the graduates. For Swmple. 
Icl^lT ^t I the four-year college students had attended only one senior^ 

MelT^^iy'Lrs^Xo^ «° '^^"^^^ were empltd 

b««n !^r^?i*.f J"*^ °f 1968^ graduates, it was determined that 80 percent had 
been enrolled in only one senior high school at the time of ^aduation.** O^is 
IS a significantly smaller proportion than the 89 percent fiSre for the 19^ 
graduates. The data for the 1973 school leavers wL not cofi^^able^dtS JiSe 
WrscSooJ''''* °^ ^^'^^y had^SletersenJSr 



School District. 

Transiency Bates in Los Mgeles Citv Schools, 1973-1Q74. (Report No. JifS) 
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/ . . 

TABLE 15 " ^ . 
SEMESTERS IN LAST SCHOOL ATTENDED 











^ ' — 


Socioeconomic Background 






aIl 




D 


of School of Graduation 






fZv*a ^ w Q 4* A 






Upper 


Kiddle 


• 

Lower 




NiunDer^ 








300 


300 


300 


Semesters 




■ ' 
















88.8- 


89.3 


88.3 


89.7 


90.^ 


86.3- 






l.k 


0.9 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 . 


2.3 




^ • • • • • 


3.7 


2.9 




3.0 


^.3 


3-7 






1.8 


2.0 


1.5 


2.3 


0.3 


2.7 • 






3.0 


3.1 


*2.9 ^ 


2.7 


3.3 


3.0 






^1.3 


1.8 


0.9 


1.3 


0.7 


2.0 




Total 


100.0 


loo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Post-High School Experience 







r 


4-Year 


Community 












College 


College 


Employed 


Other 




Numbiar* 




297 


27^ 


211 


118 


Semesters 






% 


% 


% 


% 








91.2 


"90.2 . 


87.2 


82.2 








\,h 


0.7 


0.5 


5.1 








1.7 


if.O 


4.7 


5.9 








1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 








3.0 


2.6 


3.8 


2..6 








-1.0 


0.7 


1-9 


2.5 




or 

Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



^Data available » for lOO.iD^ 
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. The data in Table l6 were Ve«ented in a :8hortened 
ences of the graduates. J?' /fSSvixSS of 'cSifo^^^^^ itt May. 197^^, 

^ Among the upper Bocioeconomic group, l8 percent 

coU^ SavT^d. .vailaM* t«gr«d4at.C'ot inn.r .ity oohooU. . 

• ^^^^^^^A Art TaMp i6. includine the aexea and the three 
. ^''^ifZiSf ?C oSf eqSivSnt oi SS^eqSvalent percentages for ^ 
:S'rrourierf?SrVofe Ml^g-co^muraty -lieges, ^ere. were consider- 
Sle JStions among all i;he other cqmpari^.ons in the table. 
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I i I MiM^4MMi\it m/ I nnf iii»i1iirtfrtf 1 1 . 



u 

5 



H a o § 



8 
I 



I 



•0 



\ 
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52 



• • • •I • 
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9 • • •I • 
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H 



• • 1 • 



• • • •1 • 

H H O HW- 



O 

i 



i 



cvic^roMON ON 



00 K>H 



00 
CM 



0^-;^ 



H vo ^ ObO 
• • • •I • 

irsvo o-4-k) 



bo vo ON iHUf 
• • • • 

H H ^ hIOn 



O 



ITNOtOCXilO ^ 
• • • tl • • 



KN^ CM CMI 



O 



€) m 
n €) H 



I 



5.2 S 5 



8 

• *ri 

• I 

i 




I 



43 
O 

E-l 



U 



•d TJ H 
_ • J <d 

$ o o o 
I* 



1 
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♦ 

^ ^facial a nd Ethnic Background (Table I7) 

Uh<^-«?*x.''!T°* *? ^^f^^" post-high school experiences, the percentaRea of 

were p^'l?' interest is that while k9 percent of the male graduates 
ZlLr^ ' P*''^^"* of .the female graduaftes were incj^aded In Sis i 

oaS^^oiS' r"*''?^'/^ ^^'^ graduatfs s^mlo Jndi. 

cate that among minority students, male students tend to Ar^r. 1^ ^°J>-""-- 

more frequently than do female students; wSere^^, :Son^ t£^Sh^t^s^^^^^ th 
proportions of dropouts of male and femlle graduates ^e^SpJ^^Ltljy'^J^iaf ' 

males^sS«hSv"e3;fi^L^r."^*^ Percentage of 

c.jt »JnS.rs:3:™ ^^^^^ 



•Report No. 3^3 
♦♦Beport Ho. 306 
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ERIC 



1 



TABLE 17 
RACIAL. AND ETHNIC BACKGBOUND 



Number* 



Graduates 



852< 



Aaian-Afflerican • • • • • 9*3 
Blaclc 2^*4^ 
Spanish Sunuuned American l8.0 
White, Except Sp. Surname ^.8 
Other \ 1.5 

Total 100.0 



Men 



Women 



if26 



9.6 
22.8 
17.6 
^9.3 

0.7 



9.^ 
25.6 
18.3 

2.3 



100.0 100.0 



Socioeconomic Background 

of. School of Graduation 

e 

Upper KLddle Lower . 



269 



290 



293 



% 



% 



0 2.2 
2.6 
2.6 
92.6 
- 0.0 

100.0 



19.7 
13-8 
12.-8 
if9.6 



6.1 
5'*.3 
37.2 
2.1 
0.3 



100.0 100.0 



Number* 



$ . _ 

Asian-Ameripan ....... 

Black . 

Spanish Sumamed American . • 
White. Except Spanish Surname 
Other 

Total 

Kta available for 9^.79$ 



Post-Hi^ School Experience 
4-Year Community 

College College Employed Other 



281 



260 



198 



113 







% 


% 


•16.0 


9.6 


3.5 


3.5 


15^3 


21.5 


26.3 


48.7 


8.6 


18.1 


26.3 


26.6 


58.7 


48.9 


43.9 


17.7 


lA 


1.9L 


0.0 


3.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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. ■* • • • * 

Meaaurement and Evaluation Braiich; Lob Angeles Unified School Biatrict. 

Research and ES-aluatioa Branch, Loa Angeles ,UnifiedftSchool Diatrlct. 
U^r^u!^;/ Wles City 19?3 Hi«h School 

« . . . ♦ 

J?"* J^^^^J ^hool Watrict. 

KLtoa of the 1975 Graduat^n. (Report No. 333) 

Heaearch and Evaluation Branch, Loa Angelea Unified School BlBtrict. 

Study of Senior Hiidi Scho ol Abaenteea and School Leavers. (Eeport.No. JifJ) 

Reaearch and Evaluation Branch. Loa.Angeiea Unified School Diatrict. 
«o^3Zg) a?esti n g Program. Fall, loy p. 

Iteaearch and Evaluation Branch, Loa Angelba Unified School Diatrict. 
Tranaiency Ratea in Loa Angelea Citr Schoola. 197^1^^ . (Report No. 3i»8) 
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